THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
entered from time to time to make reports or to ask for orders.
Nothing could have been more striking than the air of high
authority with which the General received them, and the tone
of curt peremptoriness peculiar to the military commander on
the stage, with which he expressed his satisfaction or discontent,
and with which he gave his instructions. And, after every such
scene, he looked around with a sort of triumphant gaze, as if to
assure himself that the bystanders were duly impressed. But
he did expedite business, and, no doubt, he got over his theat-
rical fancies as the novelty of the situation wore off.

Before dark the train was ready to start. One of General
Butler's staff-officers told me a little story which will bear re-
peating, as it illustrates the character of our volunteer regi-
ments. When our troops took possession of Annapolis, there
was but one locomotive in the railroad shop, and that locomo-
tive had been partly taken to pieces by the " rebel sympathiz-
ers " of the place, in order to make it unfit for use. A volun-
teer regiment was drawn up in line, and men were called for
who thought themselves able to repair a locomotive. A dozen
or more privates stepped forward, and one of them exclaimed:
" Why, that locomotive was built in my shop!" In a short time
the locomotive was again in working order.

The General had sent a detachment of infantry ahead of
the train to guard the track and to scour the woods between
Annapolis and Annapolis Junction, so that we proceeded only
at a snail's pace. It was past midnight when we reached the
Junction. There we found Colonel Ambrose Burnside with
his Rhode Island Regiment encamped in a grove of tall trees.
The camp-fires were still burning brightly, the soldiers,wrapped
in red blankets, lying around them in picturesque groups.
Colonel Burnside, the very image of soldiery beauty, was still
up and doing, and received us with his peculiar heartiness.
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